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THE GBOWTH OF TASTE. 

Men seem to forget that the laws which 
govern the individual also control the gene- 
ral. At least, they do not always remem- 
ber it; and in the cultivation of Taste, 
they seem especially to lose sight of it. 
We should be astonished to see a grave 
philosopher take a child, however preco- 
cious an one it might be, to the British 
Museum, and attempt to make him compre- 
hend the spirit of the Elgin marbles— to 
raise him at once to the last step in the 
cultivation of his taste. And yet such an 
attempt were less hopeless than would be 
one to make a nation comprehend, much 
less execute, great works of Art, by draw 
ing their attention to the subtle and deep 
ly-hidden excellences of great artists. We 
must begin with the nation as we begin 
with the child, or rather we must let the 
nation, as the child, begin for itself; for 
after all, that which we call education, 
taken truly, is only letting children learn 
that which they love (and nothing else will 
they ever truly learn). 

There are elements in education, and he 
wiohas succeeded in awakening an affec- 
tion in the child-mind for the investiga- 
tion of these, has 'done a greater work, a 
more effectual one, than he who, by dint 
of strong discipline, has filled it with mere 
information. Every good teacher knows 
that all education, not grounded on first 
principles, must be undone and re-done, 
and so we may build a taste with all the 
Art treasures of the past — it is still an air 
castle, unless first the foundations have been 
laid upon the child-feelings of the people. 

But what are the foundations of Taste ? 
we shall be asked. To answer this, let us 
first define taste as it is understood by 
theorists on the Beautiful. It is the capa- 
city of receiving pleasure, from Beauty in 
some form. But. in order that there may 
be a pleasure received, there must be a de- 
sire to gratify, an affection to be responded 
to. The mind must love something then 
that is beautiful, and this found, cultiva- 
tion becomes easy. It is evident that the 
common expression, " bad taste," is incor- 
rect; for there can be no such thing. There 
may be an imperfect taste, or an unde 
veloped one, but, so far as it goes, it must 
be founded on something lovable, and 
there probably exists no mind capable of 
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loving anything because it is ugly* Com- 
paratively, we may consider -some objects 
of affection' so, but really they are only 
less beautiful. We do not contend for 
terms, but the true understanding of this 
thing is necessary to arrive at any just 
conclusions with regard to the cultivation, 
of Taste. 

This point settled, we will naturally look 
to those things which men first learn to 
admire and love, as the objects on which to 
begin our labors. Children are delighted 
with colors, and crude, fantastic forms ex- 
pressing ideas quite comprehensible by 
them, in a pointed way, not requiring much 
study to arrive at them. And so we find 
all nations commencing their education in 
the Beautiful with that which men of after 
times consider childish. But as children, 
differing in the intelligence with which 
they regard an object, will represent it 
more completely, so will nations according 
to their intellectual culture, demand a more 
perfect representation of the objects of 
Art. A nation of hunters, whatever might 
be their intelligence, would delight in the 
painting of dogs and hunting ; but, while a 
savage people would be satisfied with the 
merest type which conveyed the idea, we 
should like more thorough realization. 

But it is unavoidable that a nation should 
begin its cultivation, as the individual does, 
with that which seems to the improved 
taste a barbarism. It is not that it must be 
bad, but that the ideas involved must be 
those readily comprehensible by the child-* 
like mind. The sculptures of Assyria can- 
not be called bad because they do not come 
up to our own degree of perception of 
truth. They probably produced a more 
powerful effect on the minds of that date 
than any works of our time do now. 

The rudiments of a national taste are 
found in its pomps and shows first; then, 
in the degree of beauty they invest their im-r' 
plements with, and only finally, in things 
consecrate to Art. There is to us more of 
hope in the flags that flaunt along our 
streets, and the love of display in proces- 
sions and festivals, than there would be in 
the founding Art galleries in every city in 
the Union-.- They show that thepeople do 
love something. Let them only carry the 
same love to other objects which they are 
sure to do if given opportunity. The" next 



step would be in making their city gorgeous, 
and the pains and expense they lavished- on 
lesser, pomps would be exceedingly increas- 
ed by the worthiness of the object. Their 
buildings would glow with colored marbles, 
with gilding and painting-^it might b'eih 
rude style, but still loved, and in that the 
beginningtof taste is attained. Eftmi rirti- 
dity of color to its refinement is a degree, 
from grotesque form to refined, still-only an 
advance; and so with the growth of intelli- 
gence and consequent keener perception 
comes by slow marohes the elevated taste. . 
. The history of media val Art is a demon- 
stration of this, ,- All through Italy lay the 
grand fragments of Greek Art, their perfec- 
tions unfelt, .while the cities began to rise, 
not based on their antique predecessors, but 
on the barbaric affections of the people. 
The gaud and show of the battle field and 
the courtly .ceremonial gave place in times 
of peace to the adornment of the strong- 
hold and palace with the rude, but manly, 
because sincere, carving and painting there- 
on of the things they- loved 'best, and associ- 
ated most strongly- with their 'daily lives 
and occupations^-or, if of a rejjgkras [cast, 
of the things they regarded most worthy 
reverence.- Instead of the simplicity. and 
meagemess which the Assyrian granite 
necessitated, the soft sandstone gave their 
carvers full play, and they covered' their 
walls and columns with their quaint con- 
ceits. Then came their, rude, hard color, 
sister to their form; and the longer they 
chiselled and painted, the more correctly . 
they perceived the. things they labored for ; 
and so their- carving grew into .'sculpture,: 
and their color ornamentation to painting.; 
but still of, things they, loved,, and therefore - 
represented. . Thence developing, at .once , 
the structural laws, and those of beauty, , 
there grew up the Gothic architecture, and 
the middle age painting. Had they set 
the people., of tbpse,gdays . to dig. up. and 
study those antiques that. their grasses grew 
over, where had been this Art? 

Our artists— our critics, ask perpetually 
— where is the evidence of the- taste which" 
ought to belong to a great nation.? Where 
its Galleries ? its Architecture ? Let' us 
first ask the question, have our people learn- 
ed to love anything of all that they see 
around them ? We have heard it remark- 
ed by foreigners that they are struck with. 
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the display of flags and streamers here, — 
with the brilliancy of color in dress, and the 
fondness for gay parades. Our people, then, 
do love display of some kind. But this we 
are told by the refined is not worthy of con- 
sideration—it is childish. It is hopeful be- 
came childish. Take hold of that childish 
love of display, and educate it — it will be- 
come a sense of beauty, and therefrom will 
spring Art. But check it, and insist rather 
on looking to " Greece and Kome" for that 
which we shall love, and men will say for 
ever, as they say now, " Where is your 
taste ?" Let our critics watch for as care- 
fully, and hail as joyfully every token of 
that wnich expresses the true feeling of the 
people, as now they do for that which imi- 
tates antiquity, and we shall see a taste, 
and Art rising from it as grand as our po- 
sition in the world of mind justifies. We 
hope to see the time when our cities will 
flash like opals and rainbows with rare and 
beautiful stones — when the house-owners 
shall have chiselled on their door-lintels the 
symbols of their affections, and our harbors 
and rivers shall blaze with sails more gor- 
geous than those of Cleopatra, and barges 
whose gold and colors shall enchant the 
sea. Then will the love of the Beautiful 
grow nobler with time, and more refined as 
it is gently cherished, and the taste of a 
mighty and intellectual nation develop it- 
self in works as mighty, and the love and 
reverence of the people will follow the ar- 
tist as the minister to the noblest of their 
mental delights, as the exponent of their 
ideal of Beauty and Truth. 

Is this an Utopian State ? Yet is it at- 
tainable, but not so much by the support 
of individual artists to lead taste, as by 
building it up, as we have shown, from the 
foundations — educating .the general per- 
ception of beauty, and love for it. It is idle 
to say that the masses can never compre- 
hend High Art, because every great work 
of Art should be so founded on the com- 
mon sympathies of humanity as to give 
some delight to all grades of feeling. The 
common people looked with love and pride 
at Kaphael and Buo'narotti as they passed 
through the streets of Borne, and followed 
with reverential eyes the steps of Dante in 
his lonely walking. ItwasnecausethePaint- 
ing of those, and the Poetry of this, were 
founded on things which allknewandloved. 

Well, when our great artists and poets 
come and carry away the hearts of the 
people, their education into the dogmas and 
superficies of Art will be less thought of 
and better attained. Then, within the 
carved portals of our merchant princes, 
shall be found galleries of pictures, which 
shall kindly welcome all to appreciation 
and love. 



I ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

letter ii. 

Dear Sir: 

In recommending you, in the beginning 
of your studies, directly to Nature, I would 
not deceive you with the expectation, that 
you will thus most speedily acquire the 
art of picture-making — that is much 
sooner acquired in the studio or the pic- 
ture gallery. 

I refer you to Nature early, that you 
may receive your first impressions of 
beauty and sublimity, unmingled with the 
superstitions of Art — for Art has its super- 
stitions as well as religion — that yon may 
learn to paint with intelligence and sinceri- 
ty — that your works shall address them- 
selves to intelligent and sympathetic minds, 
and spare you the mortification of ever 
seeing them allotted to swell the lumber of 
the garret and the auction room. 

Form is the first subject to engage your 
attention. Take pencil and paper, not the 
palette and brushes, and draw with scru- 
pulous fidelity the outline or contour of 
such objects as you shall select, and, so far 
as your judgment goes, choose the most 
beautiful or characteristic of its kind. If 
your subject be a tree, observe particularly 
wherein it differs from those of other 
species ; in the first place, the termination 
of its foliage, best seen when relieved on 
the sky, whether pointed or rounded, 
drooping or springing upward, &c, &c. ; 
next mark the character of its trunk and 
branches, the manner in which the latter 
shoot off from the parent stem, their di- 
rection, curves, and angles. Every kind of 
tree has its traits of individuality — some 
kinds assimilate, others differ widely — 
with careful attention, these peculiarities 
are easily learned, and so, in a greater or 
less degree, with all other objects. By 
this course you will also obtain the know- 
ledge of that natural variety of form, so 
essential to protect you against frequent 
repetition and monotony. A moment's 
reflection will convince you of the vital im- 
portance of drawing, and the continual 
demand for its exercise in the practice of 
outline, before you begin to paint. 

I know you will regard this at first thought 
as an unnecessary restriction, and become 
impatient to use the brush, under the per- 
suasion that you can with it make out your 
forms, and at the same time produce color, 
and light, and shade. In this you deceive 
yourself- — as many others have done, till 
the consequent evil has become irremedia- 
ble, for slovenly and imperfect drawing 
finds but a miserable compensation in the 
palpable efforts to disguise or atone for it, 
by the blandishments of color and effect. 

Practice drawing with the pencil till you 
are sure of your hand, and not only that, — 
till you shall have learned by heart the 
characteristic forms of all objects, animals, 
and the human figure included, so far as 
you may require their use in pictures ; no 
matter how long it takes, it will be time 
gained. You will say that I impose on you 
a difficult and painful task : difficult it is, 
but not painful nor ungrateful, and let me 
assure you that its faithful performance is 
accompanied by many enjoyments that ex- 
perience only can enable you to appreciate. 
Every step of conscious progress that you 



make, every successful transcript of the 
chosen subject, will send a thrill of pleasure 
to your heart, that you will acknowledge 
to give you the full measure of compensation. 

As a motive to meet with courage and 
perseverance every difficulty in the pro- 
gress of your studies, and patiently to en- 
dure the frequent discouragements attend- 
ing your failures and imperfect efforts, so 
long as your love for Nature is strong and 
earnest, keeping steadily in view the high 
mission of the Art you have chosen, I can 
promise you that the time will come when 
you will recall the period of these faithful 
struggles with a more vivid enjoyment than 
that which accompanies the old man's 
recollections of happy childhood. The 
humblest scenes of your successful labors 
will become hallowed ground to which, in 
memory at least, you will make many a 
joyous pilgrimage, and, like Kosseau, in the 
fullness of your emotions, kiss the very 
earth that bore the print of your oft-repeat- 
ed footsteps. 

There is yet another motive for referring 
you to the study of Nature early — its influ- 
ence on the mind and heart. The external 
appearance of this our dwelling-place, 
apart from its wondrous structure and func- 
tions that minister to our well-being, is 
fraught with lessons of high and holy 
meaning, only surpassed by the light of Ee- 
velation. It is impossible to contemplate 
with right-minded, reverent feeling, its in- 
expressible beauty and grandeur, for ever 
assuming new forms of impressiveness un- 
der the varying phases of cloud and sun- 
shine, time and season, without arriving at 
the conviction 

■ "That all which we behold 

Is full of blessiDgs" — 

that the Great Designer of these glorious- 
pictures has placed them before us as types 
of the Divine attributes, and we insensibly, 
as it were, in our daily contemplations, 

" To the beautiful order of his works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives." 

Thus regarding the objects of your study, 
the intellect and feelings become elevated 
and purified, and in proportion as you ac- 
quire executive skill, your productions will, 
unawares, be imbued with that undefinable 
quality recognized as sentiment or expres- 
sion which distinguishes the true landscape 
from the mere sensual and striking pic- 
ture. 

Thus far I have deemed it well to abstain 
from much practical detail in the pursuit 
at our subject, preferring first to impress 
you with a sense of the elevated character 
of the Art-, which a just estimate of its 
capacity and purposes discloses, and this 
course may still be extended in reference 
to the wide field for its exercise, which lies 
open before you. If it be true — and it ap- 
pears to be demonstrated, so far as English 
scenery is concerned — that Constable was 
correct when he affirmed that there was 
yet room for a natural landscape painter, it 
is more especially true in referenoe to 
our own scenery ; for although much 
has been .done, and well done, by the 
gifted Cole and others, much more re- 
mains to do. Go not abroad then in search 
of material for the exercise of your pencil, 
while the virgin. charms of our native land 
have claims on your deepest affections. 
Many are the flowers in our untrodden 
wilds that have blushed too long unseen, 



